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of the Pacific, to Peru and Chili on one side, and to
California on the other. Nor did they leave altogether
unexplored the wide range of sea before them. There
was one voyage in 1595 from their new port of Callao un-
der Alvaro Mendana ; there was another in 1606 from the
same place, under Pedro de Quiros. From that time,
however, as their greatness declined their ardour for
discovery cooled. There was still, indeed, as we have
seen in the account of ^Ajison's expedition, a huge galleon
laden with rich merchandise which once every year sailed
across the Pacific from Acapulco to the Philippines.
That vessel, however, seldom swerved far to the left or
to the right from its appointed course, content to fulfil its
mission, and with no aim beyond. Thus geographers
perceived that within the bounds of the Pacific immense
spaces yet remained unknown ; spaces within which many
clusters of islands, or even whole continents, might be
comprised. To seek out these might have seemed the
more especial duty of that nation which had first dis-
covered the New World, and which still possessed its
fairest portion bounding the Pacific shores. But on En-
glishmen devolved the cost, the toil, the danger; and to
Englishmen the glory belongs.

The principal results which Commodore Byron attained
in 1764 and 1765 were, beyond Cape Horn the discovery
of several small islands, and on this side of it the fuller
knowledge of the Falklands. On his return, his ship, the
Dolphin, was immediately put into commission under
Captain Wallis for another voyage. It was to be ac-
companied by a second and smaller vessel, the Swallow,
under Captain Carteret. These two ships proceeded
together till within sight of the South Seas, at the
western entrance of the strait of Magellan, from whence
they returned, each by a different course, to England.
Captain Carteret fell in with a tiny cluster, to which he
gave the name of Queen Charlotte's Islands. Captain
Wallis was more fortunate ; in June 1767, he discovered
the central and chief island, as it proved to be, of the
whole Pacific. Not less loyal than Carteret, he named
it "King George the Third's Island," although the native
appellation Otaheite, or perhaps more truly, Tahiti, has
since universally prevailed.